Intro-     which his own age was confronted. It is this ger-
dudlion mination of an historic sense in Sidney that,
above all, sets him apart from men of the pre-
ceding generation, and marks him as a modern
man.

The letters testify to the fascination which his-
tory held for him. "I need not speak to you of
reading history, by which more than anything
else men's judgements are shaped," writes Lan-
guet, "because your own inclination carries you
to it, and you have made great progress in it."
If men's judgements are thus shaped by history,
it is because this study enlarges their perspec-
tives and gives them new and broader standards
of comparison. For Sidney, first among English-
men, was there a sensible widening of the hori-
zon through historical research. His was not yet
the mind matured and ripened by the results of
his reading. His was rather the preluding mood
of romance which the enthusiastic acquisition of
new knowledge and of new viewpoints kindled
in him. He was to die too soon to become that
man fully fashioned for judgement whom Lan-
guet foresaw in the brilliant boy. But if there is
a thrill in his letters such as that attending a new
discovery, it is because Sidney was indeed a dis-
coverer, at whose feet a whole new world lay-
outspread.

At Venice, Sidney was advantageously placed
to observe the course of events. The city, situ-
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